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772 Reviews of Books 

likely not the most important, of what even cursory study must surely 
find beneath the dull and heavy surface of the Literary Diary. The debt 
of American scholarship to Yale is incalculable ; and no single item of it 
promises more lasting' value than this official monument of the bicenten- 
nial anniversary. Barrett Wendell. 

A Short History of the American Revolution. By Everett Tomlin- 

son. (New York: Doubleday, Page and Co. 1901. Pp. x, 

419.) 

This book fulfils the promise of its preface to give the reader con- 
siderable information, not commonly possessed, regarding the part taken 
by the "common people " in their homes as well as in the army during 
the war of the American Revolution. Its incidents are particularly illus- 
trative of the feelings of the combatants and non-combatants, and tend to 
prove that the nation and the armies from which our independence was 
won were even less just and humane than they have been represented. 
The work will not find favor among those who deprecate reviving or fos- 
tering the animosities of the Revolutionary War. It was manifestly not 
conceived or executed in a spirit of historical fairness and accuracy. 
Gates and Charles Lee are criticized with more than usual acrimony and 
injustice. The author seems to have forgotten himself or to ignore the 
import of his language when he says (p. 163) that Howe after a trial 
"abandoned Lee's suggestions, and followed his own plans, with greater 
success than otherwise he could have gained. ' ' The great British cavalry 
leader is stigmatized as the " infamous Tarleton." 

There are few references to authorities. That there was more 
humanity on the side of the Americans than on that of the British may 
be regarded as proved by the concurrent testimony of historians in gen- 
eral, but that the disparity was as great as it appears in this work no fair- 
minded reader will believe on its uncorroborated testimony. It is little 
short of incredible that the Whigs or Patriots should have had any great 
advantage in point of humanity over their former fellow countrymen who 
were Tories. But the author would have us believe that they had. Hav- 
ing told how at Arnold's attack on New London, Colonel Ledyard and 
70 of his men were killed and 35 terribly wounded after they had surren- 
dered, he goes on to state : 

' ' Not satisfied even with the murders they had committed, the vile 
Tories and Hessians took some of the wounded prisoners, and placing 
them in a cart at the brow of the hill, gave the cart a push, and sent it 
head long down the steep side toward the river ! Above the noise of the 
conflagration — for the little place was set on fire — rose the cries of the 
suffering men. Not even a drink of water was given them. Such bru- 
tality, such inhuman cruelty, was not exceeded elsewhere, and it was due 
to the intense hatred which the Tories had come to have for their former 
friends and comrades." 

The style as well as the matter of the work would indicate that it was 
addressed especially to young people. But an old head would be puzzled 
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at the first reading of some of its involved and obscure sentences, for in- 
stance, the following : 

"General Gates, who at the time was in command of the Northern 
army, having superseded Schuyler in that office, although Washington 
well knew that Philip Schuyler was much the better man, in spite of the 
petty jealousies and rivalries of the colonies that prevented him from fol- 
lowing his own better judgment, had called a council " etc. 

Among its special features are a number of extracts from contem- 
porary poems bordering more or less closely on doggerel, from con- 
temporary newspapers, letters, diaries, etc., and illustrations from paint- 
ings by Chappel and Wageman. The latter are distributed through the 
book without regard to the text. They are mostly battle scenes, and like 
most suqh pictures fail to convey even a faint geueral idea of the battles. 
There is not a map or plan in the book. John Bigelow, Jr. 

Letters of James Murray, Loyalist. Edited by Nina Moore Tif- 
fany, assisted by Susan I. Lesley. (Printed, not published, 
Boston : For sale by W. B. Clarke Co. 1901. Pp. v, 324.) 
This well-edited book which, first of all, is of interest to the des- 
cendants of James Murray, has a real value for the student of colonial 
history and the Revolution. Beginning with a rapid review of the 
ancestral Murrays who dwelt upon the Scottish border, and evolving from 
a half-legendary Murray of "gigantic stature" the more human James 
Murray, who, "porridge-fed" and "bare-legged," passed his boyhood 
in Scotland, the editor lets the hero's letters tell the tale from the early 
days of apprenticeship to a London merchant. Within a few years 
James Murray became interested in the American colony of North Caro- 
lina and went there in 1735 l0 become a pioneer planter. His letters 
tell of the colonial life, from the suggestive hint that wigs lasted there a 
long while, to the confession that he expected to pay a goodly bribe to 
get a position as collector of the port. Many details of the ordinary 
business of a merchant and the customs of the colonists in business mat- 
ters abound, showing the kind of goods that were desired and the products 
most profitable for exportation. Mr. Murray was incensed over the per- 
sistence with which people tried to manufacture, instead of giving all 
their attention to agriculture and purchasing their manufactured goods 
from England. He also railed against the paper money mania. Finally 
being drawn into politics as a member of the governor's board of coun- 
cillors, the new calling led him to write about the efforts to collect the 
"quit rents" and about the conflicts within the council. His loyalist 
tendencies crop out very early in a statement that the disputes of the 
province are not between the people in general and the governor, for they 
get along very well, but ' ' there are a certain set of Men in the Province 
who are never to be Satisfied if they have not the Chief Management of 
Affairs." There is much evidence that James Murray never became a 
true American, as was the case with over two-thirds of those men who 
became prominent as opponents of the American Revolution. 



